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Views on 


T IS news when residents of suburban 
I areas ask to be annexed to the central 

city (p. 175). But when a referendum is 
held their vote usually is unfavorable. The 
people who live in so-called dormitory com- 
munities are economically dependent on the 
central city, but it does not affect them per- 
sonally if the city’s streets are dirty, or if 
there is a serious housing shortage and 
slums, or if there are not enough play- 
grounds or swimming pools. From the point 
of view of the central city, to mention only 
one problem, it is difficult to plan for a water 
plant or a sewage disposal plant if a large 
percentage of the people of the area live out- 
side the city limits. Annexation laws in 
many states should be changed to give the 
central city more favorable terms in annex- 
ing outlying areas. And the central city 
should annex such areas before they are 
built up and are incorporated as separate 
governmental units. 

Many cities can learn something from the 
experience of San Diego with actuarially un- 
sound fire and police pension funds (p. 180). 
Why should any city continue to carry along 
several outmoded and expensive systems 
which provide limited benefits? It should 
not be difficult to merge all systems into a 


single actuarially sound plan . . . St. Louis is 
proving that restaurants can be sold on the 
need for sanitation (p. 177) . . . Meters in 


city-owned parking lots not only provide 
some revenue but also make it unnecessary 
to have attendants (p. 178) . . . Because of 
the assured permanency of municipal ceme- 
teries it is likely that more and more cities 
will enter this field of activity. With the 
recent increases in charges for lots and serv- 
ices many city-owned cemeteries are more 
nearly self-supporting, and there is a definite 
trend toward providing for perpetual care 
(p. 165) . . . Top municipal officials may 
well use the Action Program of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Fire Prevention as a 


the News 


basis for discussion with fire chiefs on steps 
that should be taken locally in providing for 
greater safety in this field (p. 170). Copies 
of the Action Program have been mailed to 
all city managers and to other officials . . . 
The steps taken in one city with regard to 
a broad year-round recreation program for 
all age groups is typical of the best type of 
recreation planning (p. 171) With 
numerous cities planning new or expanded 
sewerage service it is probable that the next 
several years will see a great increase in the 
adoption of sewer service charges. The rec- 
ommendations made on the basis of a survey 
in Texas will be of interest to many munici- 
pal officials (p. 172) . . . The large vote in 
favor of a 3 per cent local sales tax in Atlan- 
tic City is probably due to the fact that 
most of the tax will be paid by visitors (p. 
175). But in Santa Barbara, California, the 
people recently voted four-to-one to retain 
a local one per cent sales tax. On the other 
hand, Minneapolis voters on June 9 de- 
feated a proposed one per cent income tax 
by two-to-one. 

Top municipal officials must necessarily 
spend a large portion of their time in im- 
proving public relations. The citizens who 
visit the city hall on “open house” night 
can get a good idea of what the city govern- 
ment does, and the publicity that accompa- 
nies a “know your city week” reaches thou- 
sands of people (p. 170) . .°. A large city 
might be able to improve public relations 
by setting up neighborhood city halls to 
bring city services closer to the people (p. 
179). 

The Municipal Year Book, which will be 
published late this month, contains a vast 
amount of new information on salaries, rev- 
enues, planning, hospitals, airports, and 
other subjects of current interest to munici- 
pal officials (p. 183). The information in 
the Year Book was supplied chiefly by 
municipal officials. 
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Some Effects of Population Changes on 


Municipal Services 
By VICTOR ROTERUS* 


Resident Director, Social Science Research Project, University of Michigan, Flint, Michigan 


edge among social scientists are some- 

times overlooked in planning develop- 
ments in cities, states, and regions. Yet the 
implications of these factors are of direct 
concern to anyone concerned with future 
developments and services, either of a pri- 
vate or public nature. Fundamental in any 
forward-looking analysis or program are the 
facts and trends of population. Two factors 
of population are deserving of special em- 
phasis: (1) family size and (2) age. 


(CS cise an factors of common knowl- 


Effects of Smaller Family Size 


The size of households is declining and 
will continue to decline. Of what signifi- 
cance is this factor in planning and develop- 
ment? Let’s take housing, for example. In 
the Cincinnati area the master plan studies 
estimate that the average household size will 
decrease from 3.3 persons in 1940 to 2.9 
persons by 1970. Now, even if the total 
population of the Cincinnati area remained 
stationary during that period, this single 
fact of smaller family size would mean that 
an additional 31,000 housing units would 
have to be built to house the same popula- 
tion in 1970 as existed in 1940. In other 
words, 14 per cent more housing units would 
be needed to accommodate the same popula- 
tion simply because of shrinking family size. 

This factor of household size should be 
taken into account in other ways. Many 
engineering firms in planning water supply 





* Epitror’s Note: Mr. Roterus, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Chicago, was 
formerly with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
1935-40; National Resources Planning Board, 1940- 
42; War Production Board, 1942-44; Cincinnati 
City Planning Commission, 1944-46; and in his 
present position since October, 1946. 

This article is based on an address Mr. Roterus 
delivered at the annual conference of the Associa- 
tion of State Planning and Development Agencies 
in Cincinnati on May 9, 1947. 


systems still measure future demand in 
terms of estimates of total population. In 
their calculations the estimate of future 
population is simply multiplied by the pres- 
ent-day per capita consumption figure of 
water in order to get probable future de- 
mand. Now if there are 45 more households 
to every 1,000 persons as is estimated for 
Cincinnati, every 1,000 persons in the future 
will have many more lawns to water. and 
more dishes and cars to wash than is true at 
the present time. Obviously an estimate of 
future size of population alone is not an ade- 
quate basis for water or most other plans 
related to consumer demands. 

The trend toward smaller family size and 
the pressure for additional dwelling units 
may encourage a greater dispersion and 
scattering of population in the urban areas, 
as the larger dwelling units in the older 
areas become inappropriate as well as obso- 
lete. The peripheral areas of the cities, 
already attracting much of the new build- 
ing, will receive another stimulant, unless 
land is made available and attractive both 
in situation and price within the cities. This 
movement implies a larger and more expen- 
sive coverage for the police, fire, sewer, and 
other municipal services. In cases where 
the population spills over corporate lines 
the effect will be to make more acute the 
issues of annexation and the other alterna- 
tives for assuring appropriate revenues to 
the central municipality in return for its 
services. 


Implications of an Aging Population 


Another population factor of growing sig- 
nificance is the inevitable trend toward an 
older population. Whereas the population 
under 30 years of age will be a little less 
in numbers in 1975 than now, there will be 
about five and one-half million more be- 
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tween 30 and 50 years of age, and about 16 
million more of 50 years of age and older. 
In 1975 the United States will have almost 
three times as many persons of the ages 50 
and over as there were in 1920, accord- 
ing to estimates made by Thompson and 
Whelpton. 

Of what significance to planning and de- 
velopment is this trend toward an older 
population? For one thing the political 
power of the older persons will grow. With 
it there will be more and more demands for 
social security. Old-age insurance will be- 
come more important. Business will be 
giving more attention to annuity and pen- 
sion plans. Taxes for the support of old 
persons will increase substantially. Positions 
of importance in government and business 
are more apt to be held by older persons, 
and perhaps the conduct of our affairs may 
become less venturesome and more reverent 
of the status quo. 

Consumer demands will also change to a 
degree. Our recreation planning will have 
to take into greater account the demand of 
older persons. Travel should increase, and 
books and concerts will become more popu- 
lar. The function of many of our libraries 
should receive an increasing emphasis on 
the adult side as against their present school 
service bias, and their antiquated facilities 
should be made more comfortable and cheer- 
ful. Although all schools must expand their 
facilities in the near future, schools below 
the college level will be later faced with de- 
clining enrollments. Strong adult education 
programs can then step in, if only to make 
fuller use of existing facilities. 

There will be a strong tendency toward 
regional population shifts as the older per- 
sons will be attracted to the areas with 
mild winter climates. Our older northern 
cities, already suffering tax-base woes by 
the flight to the suburbs, will become par- 
ticularly vulnerable to this inter-regional 
migration. There is no inevitability about 
such a movement, however. Older persons 
also wish to maintain their permanent resi- 
dence near their families, relatives, friends, 
and familiar surroundings. In this connec- 


tion perhaps we should think of redevelop- 
ment plans for our worn-out city areas in 
broader terms than housing for low-income 
groups. 

Perhaps our architects and planners 
should design living areas adapted solely to 
the needs of older persons, if only to protect 
the city tax base from further shrinkage. 
Some of the elements which suggest incor- 
poration into such a development apply 
equally well to the city as a whole if the 
desires of older persons are to be met — 
freedom from traffic hazards, convenient 
shopping, cheerful community facilities, and 
convenient, garbage collection. Even now 
shoppers in our downtown areas will not 
walk more than two or three blocks from 
where they park. Decentralization of pres- 
ent downtown business will receive another 
boost inspired by the wants of old-agers if 
our parking problem is not met head-on. 


Demands Released By Rising Incomes 


Another factor not to be overlooked in 
future planning and development for a re- 
gion or community is the trend ever with 
us, except in abnormal short-term periods, 
of increasing productivity — the growing 
ability of persons to turn out a greater 
amount of goods or services in an hour’s 
time, due to better tools or techniques. 
From 1929 to 1941 the output per man-hour 
of all goods and services increased at a rate 
of about 2.5 per cent each year. 

To put it another way, real incomes — 
the ability to buy goods and services — are 
bound to continue to increase over the long- 
run provided the opportunities for employ- 
ment are kept available. In view of our 
spotty record in providing continuity in em- 
ployment opportunities in the past, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that not only will we 
produce more per hour in the future but 
that we will improve our ability to produce 
continuously throughout the year and over 
the years. : 

So real incomes will increase. What does 
that mean to us in the way of planning and 
development? As an indication of the po- 
tency of this factor, let us take a family 
whose real income has increased from $25 
a week before the war to $50 a week. What 
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happens? Our present knowledge of con- 
sumer patterns indicates the following. The 
family for the first time begins to save a 
little, but its expenditures increase over 90 
per cent. The family’s expenditures, how- 
ever, will not increase uniformly for all 
items. Their expenditures for formal edu- 
cation and for recreation, for example, will 
increase more than one and one-half times 
on the average. Are our educational and 
recreational facilities adequate to meet these 
growing demands? Expenditures for auto 
transportation will increase about one and 
one-third times. Smallest increases will be 
for food, medical care, housing, and utilities. 
Even here, however, the increases will be 
substantial, in the neighborhood of 70 to 
80 per cent. 

Our prewar ideas with respect to facilities 
for meeting consumer demands are already 
obsolete, and we must plan and equip ac- 
cording to new and vastly expanded stand- 
ards. Nor is this thinking needed for some 
remote future period. Assuming a high level 
of employment in 1950, for example, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates a pro- 
duction of about 8.5 million cars or almost 
two and one-half times as many as were 
produced in 1939. The implications of this 
for traffic circulation and urban parking 
areas are almost frightening. In many fields 
we are faced with the necessity of doing in 
a few years what we formerly had a decade 
for doing. 
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Increasing productivity and increasing in- 
comes call for more capacity for many 
things. And enlarging capacity often means 
more land is needed. Where are we going to 
put the new industrial plants that are 
needed, let alone the old ones that owners 
want to get out of cramped and obsolete 
quarters? There is hardly an older city 
that does not need to make a painstaking 
site-by-site survey of its suitable industrial 
land. In many areas the time has come for 
more than this. The inventory should be 
made with a view toward well-serviced, well- 
equipped, and commodious industrial dis- 
tricts, even where some redevelopment may 
be involved to provide the necessary acre- 
age. Similarly our other land plans and 
developments such as recreation should be 
reviewed in the light of the new demands, 

The factors I have mentioned, and there 
are others, are quite universal. They will 
apply with varying force, however, in the 
different regions and communities in the 
country. In some cases the effects of these 
factors are in opposite directions. Smaller 
household size and older population, for 
example, indicate a movement toward mul- 
tiple apartment units. On the other hand, 
increasing incomes will permit freer choice 
of accommodations and release a demand 
for single-family units. Each region and 
each community is faced with the job of 
measuring and weighing the significance of 
these factors in the light of its own con- 
ditions. 


Appraisal of Municipal Hospital Management 


By PAUL K. 
Administrative Analyst, United States 


“let alone” by top city hall manage- 
ment. True, it is the easy way when 
confronted by such a highly professionalized 


|" OO long have municipal hospitals been 





* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Morris, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in political science from the University 


of Michigan, was for eight years a staff member 


and regional director of the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, and in his present position has been con- 
cerned primarily with planning for hospital needs 
and improving the management of various federal 
hospital programs. 


MORRIS* 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington 


and technical operation, but if this course is 
followed both the hospital and the entire 
governmental structure are the losers. The 
hospital loses by being denied opportunity 
to exercise its proper influential position 
among the publicly financed services, and 
the whole governmental organization fails 
to achieve the benefits which accrue when 
all public functions are closely knit and 
correlated. 
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Municipal responsibility for public health 
is accepted and demanded, and the city hos- 
pital, where is exists, should be the hub of 
the health program. Furthermore, the in- 
escapable increased cost of running a hos- 
pital means that city management simply 
cannot afford the failure to apply every tool 
of good management at its disposal. On 
the broader scale, because of the universal 
shortage of medical and hospital resources, 
a disservice to the community and to the 
nation results if anything less than max- 
imum productivity is experienced. 

Hospitals are miniature cities complete 
with budgeting, personnel administration, 
building maintenance and operation, sani- 
tation, protection, public relations, welfare, 
and nearly every other function necessary 
to run a city —all of these in addition to 
providing medical treatment, nursing care, 
food, lodging, and an endless array of per- 
sonal services to individual patients. Prob- 
ably no other single municipal activity calls 
for such a comprehensive use of the science 
of public administration as does the hospital. 
All phases of operation, including medical, 
are susceptible to the application of man- 
agement tools. The objective of this article 
is to point up pertinent items which the 
city manager and other administrative offi- 
cials should cover in appraising the munici- 
pal hospital. 

As to the organizational place of the hos- 
pital, it should come within the municipal- 
ity’s departmental and bureau structure, 
heading up in a clear-cut line of authority 
to the city manager of other chief executive 
officer of the municipality. Conversely, ad- 
ministration by independent or semi-depend- 
ent boards should be shied away from. If 
a city operates a hospital and does not use 
it as the center of its multiple health serv- 
ices, it is not experiencing effective and 
maximum utilization of its resources. 

An advisory professional committee is 
desirable to counsel the city administration 
in its hospital and health program. Such 
a committee is helpful in attaining the 
objective where the community’s medical, 
health, and hospital facilities, both public 
and private, can be interwoven and jointly 
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utilized in a judicious and selfless fashion. 
We are becoming increasingly aware that a 
municipal health program must receive more 
than tax support from the citizenry. It must 
enlist sympathetic cooperation as reflected 
in understanding and participation in the 
responsibilities and aims of the health 
program. 

An advisory committee can be one of 
the media for interpreting the city govern- 
ment’s policies and needs to the community 
and for channeling aid into the publicly 
financed activities. It should be recognized, 
however, that if the advisory group is strong 
and produces the desired results, no little 
statesmanship is required to limit it to an 
advisory status. But advisory it must re- 
main. The city council or other policy- 
making body and the administrators must 
not sacrifice their prerogative and responsi- 
bilities for formulating and conducting the 
city’s policies. 

There is no excuse for awaiting organiza- 
tional overhauling before moving in on an 
appraisal of the day-to-day activities. The 
remainder of this article attempts to suggest 
some of the points of operation about which 
the city’s administration should be con- 
cerned. 

If fundamental, clear-cut hospital policies 
and objectives have not been defined, early 
action should be taken to do so. Otherwise 
the management will always be confused. Is 
the hospital to be an acute general, a com- 
bination acute and chronic, a predominantly 
chronic, or a home for the aged? Is it to be 
a teaching hospital affiliated with a medical 
school? Will there be a full-time salaried 
professional staff to provide all services or 
will the hospital depend primarily on resi- 
dents-in-training and visiting physicians? 
These are some of the questions the policy- 
making body must decide and in this it 
presumably will be guided by the needs of 
the community and by the extent of other 
existing facilities provided by non-city units 
of government and by private institutions. 

The first concern, because of mounting 
patient day costs, is to shorten the length 
of patient stay to the irreducible minimum, 
consistent with the well being of the patient. 
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Even the most ardent advocate of decreased 
operating costs cannot hope, in the face of 
1947 prices, to bring patient day costs down 
to prewar levels, but it might be possible to 
achieve a total cost per patient comparable 
to the experiences of the early 1940’s. This 
can be done only if, over and above the 
introduction of all possible operating econo- 
mies, the length of stay is sharply shortened. 
Potentialities for reduced stay applies pri- 
marily to acute general hospital patients. 
Modern medical practice encourages short 
hospital stay. Not only does every unneces- 
sary day which a patient spends in the 
hospital add directly and unnecessarily to 
the cost but it ties up needed medical and 
hospital facilities and mitigates against the 
high level professional status usually asso- 
ciated with an acute, short-patient-stay 
hospital. 

To shorten the stay requires attack from 
many directions. The attack should begin 
the moment the patient is presented for 
admission with no delay permitted in the 
admitting process. All clerical and paper 
work should be streamlined, with needless 
procedures and duplications eliminated and 
with full use of mechanical aids. It is im- 
perative that the professional and technical 
staffs provide examinations, make diag- 
noses, and prescribe and initiate treatments 
promptly. 

Needless convalescing days spent in an 
acute general hospital or in the acute sec- 
tion of a home and hospital are as objection- 
able as admission delays, and present the 
danger of becoming prolonged. Convales- 
cence in the hospital may be necessary in 
only a small number of cases. Whenever 
possible it is preferable for all concerned to 
send the patient home, to return at a later 
date for follow-up and final check on an 
out-patient basis. The discharge process is 
of course predominantly medical but auxili- 
ary services, such as social service, play an 
important supporting role. 

Fortunate is the city hospital which does 
not have the problem of long-term chronic 
cases in its acute section. The public has a 
proper and accepted responsibility for cer- 
tain types of chronic cases to be cared for 
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by old-age retirement systems or pensions, 
homes for the aged, or chronic hospitals, 
The fewer individuals institutionalized, how- 
ever, and the greater the number participa- 
ing in normal community living, the more 
profitable it is for everyone. Particularly 
must hospitalization of chronic cases in 
acute general sections of the hospital be 
avoided. It sets a fixed charge and certainly 
does nothing for the professional atmos- 
phere of the hospital. 

Rehabilitation gained immense popularity 
in the service hospitals during the war and 
is being successfully applied in civilian insti- 
tutions. Rehabilitation is not confined alone 
to the science of physical medicine, but calls 
on the mobilization of many associated 
services, requiring coordination of old-age 
retirement or pension programs, other health 
and welfare facilities, social service studies, 
and all the related programs aimed toward 
the objective of normal community living. 
It should be emphasized that this is not 
merely a matter concerned with costs, but 
one that conforms to the medical profes- 
sion’s approved therapeutic practices and 
contributes to the dignity and well-being of 
individual lives. 

Even if the length of hospital stay is held 
to the minimum, there still remain countless 
management problems to be appraised. 
These are found within the conduct of the 
medical services as well as among the auxil- 
liary services. 

A study of the nursing service to assure 
assignments of this technically trained group 
in a manner consistent with their capabili- 
ties is almost certain to pay dividends. 
Graduate registered nurses have’ become 
recognized as a professional class. Unfor- 
tunately, due to tradition and to inertia, 
they still perform a vast number of duties 
which can and should be performed by non- 
professional personnel. This custom can be 
overcome by using the practical nurse who, 
if properly trained and personally qualified, 
is the logical individual for performance of 
many patient-care duties which account for 
50 per cent or more of the time traditionally 
spent by the professional nurse. 
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If practical nurses are used, the bulk of 
bedside nursing care would fall to them, 
with the more highly trained professional 
nurse concentrating on supervision, perform- 
ance of technical duties, and care of the 
critically ill. National associations of pro- 
fessional nurses and leaders in the nursing 
field, recognizing what professional status 
involves, are advocating extensive use of the 
practical nurse. From the hospitals’ stand- 
point this is particularly desirable for reduc- 
ing operating costs, since the salary of a 
practical nurse averages about 75 per cent 
of that paid to a professional nurse. Further- 
more, in many communities the use of 
practical nurses is a necessity because of 
the shortage of professional nurses. 

Caution is voiced regarding the loose use 
of the term practical nurse. The types of 
practical nurses the hospitals need are those 
who have received formal training. The 
approved schools of practical nursing give 
a nine-month to a year course consisting of 
both didactic and clinical instructions. Un- 
fortunately, the number of practical nurses 
with such training is limited. If the city 
hospital is large enough, it may be profit- 
able to establish a school for their training. 
A workable system may be to arrange for 
the public school system to establish a cur- 
riculum of practical nursing in its vocational 
department. Classroom work can be pro- 
vided in the schools and the hospital facili- 
ties can be used for clinical training. An 
alternative in overcoming the shortage of 
practical nurses trained in practical nurse 
schools is to recruit individuals with other 
training, such as Red Cross Nurse’s Aides, 
Army- and Navy-trained corpsmen, or 
others with comparable experience, and then 
to provide a well-planned on-the-job train- 
ing program. 

Hospital food costs have nearly doubled 
within the past year. Now, more than ever, 
waste cannot be tolerated. Since control of 
food is in direct proportion to the number 
of places at which it is prepared and han- 
dled prior to its reaching the patient, only 
extraordinary circumstances can justify more 
than one kitchen. Unless the physical plant 
is greatly spread out, the tray service should 
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be centralized with, of course, careful or- 
ganization to guarantee minimum elapsed 
time between stove and patient. In-between- 
meal nourishment should be requisitioned 
as needed directly from the central kitchen. 
It is better to work out a system of serving 
“seconds” rather than making all the initial 
portions large enough to satisfy the most 
ravenous appetite. The fewer employees 
provided meals from the hospital kitchen 
the better, even if a charge is made. An 
exception is the kitchen employee who prob- 
ably should be served meals which fall 
within his working hours. 

A central supply service, storing supplies 
and equipment ready for assignment as 
needed, is preferred to the decentralization 
of a complete stock to each floor. Such a 
system requires less supplies and equipment, 
obviates cluttering of individual wards or 
floors, provides better property care and 
control, and sets up a flexible operation. 

With the postwar return to a more normal 
market, full application can be made of 
scientific purchasing procedures. There is 
no better place to start improving purchas- 
ing practices than by standardizing on a 
limited number of items in each category 
of supplies and equipment. No one group 
has a monopoly on the malady of demand- 
ing a pet brand, but hospital personnel it is 
safe to say, will be found well in the van- 
guard. This is a job calling for positive 
and complete cooperation of physicians, 
pharmacists, and administrative officers. 

In any institution, public or private, 
stocks of storeroom supplies can become 
alarmingly mobile if controls are not exer- 
cised. Again, the fewer individuals handling 
stock the less likelihood of losses. Principles 
of centralized storekeeping involving phys- 
ical safeguards, perpetual inventory records, 
and independent physical checking have 
long been evolved and proved. Insistence on 
following these workable and acceptable 
methods has not always been forthcoming. 

In extreme language, not intended to be 
complimentary, hospital employees have in 
the past been called “sweat shop labor,” 
connoting low wages, poor working condi- 
tions, and inadequate personnel policies. 
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For one reason or another changes for the 
better are occurring and well they should. 
A hospital cannot countenance the extrava- 
gance of having anything but first-rate em- 
ployees, functioning under a wise personnel 
program, when it is remembered that the 
personnel has responsibility for the indi- 
vidual well-being of the patients, the use 
and care of extremely valuable equipment 
and supplies, the preparation of food for an 
exacting clientele, the operation and main- 
tenance of costly buildings and grounds, the 
sensitive public relations, and a host of other 
related major functions. 

Careful establishment of job qualifica- 
tions, wages comparable to those existing in 
the best private businesses, modern sick 
leave and vacation policies, retirement sys- 
tem, selective recruitment, in-service train- 
ing, proper working environment, stimula- 
tion of pride in the work being done, are 
all well-proved personnel practices, and cer- 
tainly should apply in no less degree to 
hospitals than to other municipal or private 
services. 

There may be a tendency to permit the 
wartime-bred necessity of deferred main- 
tenance to creep in as a peacetime policy, 
particularly when confronted by high repair 
and replacement costs. Because of current 
excessively high costs, items which can be 
safely deferred without damaging the plant 
probably should be postponed a little longer, 
but the projects delayed should be carefully 
selected. There is no better time to start 
preparation of a long-range maintenance and 
replacement program to schedule projects 
in order of their importance. 

It is assumed that sound budgetary con- 
trol and administration is firmly enough 
established as a major tool of management 
to warrant no mention here other than to 
emphasize its essential applicability to hos- 


pital administration. Good, easy to under- 
stand, effective cost accounting provides the 
necessary basis for so many aspects of hos- 
pital administration, such as administrative 
control and appraisal, budgeting, and estab- 
lishment of charges, that this phase should 
be placed high on the priority list for top 
management appraisal. 

For obvious reason, municipalities search 
more and more for new or increased reve- 
nues. No one is optimistic enough to expect 
a city hospital to be completely financed 
from revenues derived from charges to pa- 
tients. The city hospital’s health and wel- 
fare value to the community is important 
enough to warrant the financing of a sub- 
stantial portion of its operation out of 
public funds. However, without fear of too 
much contradiction, it can be said that all 
patients who are economically able to pay 
should pay, and certainly all patients from 
other communities should pay in full. For 
the latter, contracts should be made with the 
official governing body of the municipality 
concerned. As an aside, it is false economy 
to be parsimonious in employing well-paid 
able investigators and social workers to 
assist in revenue assessments and collections 
from individuals. Proper cost accounting 
enters the picture here. Temptation of flat 
charges should be avoided. Base charges 
should vary in accordance with type of 
service rendered, to which should be added 
cost of operating room, x-ray, laboratory, 
and other specific services received. 

It has not been the intent in this article 
to cover all points for appraisal. The aim 
has been to call attention to the more 
obvious and perhaps the major ones, with 
the hope that enough initial impetus is pro- 
vided to stimulate application of the whole 
repertoire of proved administrative tools. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Management and Financing of 
Municipal Cemeteries 


ORE than 700 cities over 5,000 popu- 

lation, or approximately 40 per cent 
of all cities in this group, own and operate 
one or more cemeteries. To secure informa- 
tion on certain aspects of municipal ceme- 
tery administration the International City 
Managers’ Association recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to selected cities and the replies 
of 40 cities are summarized in this article. 
All except five of these cities have the 
council-manager plan of local government. 
Data on number of city-owned cemeteries, 
management, size, number of interments, 
number of employees, and operating ex- 
penses and revenues are shown in an ac- 
companying table. 

Size and Location. Of the 40 cities, 22 
have one and 18 more than one cemetery. 
The cemeteries range in size from five acres 
in Miami to 673 acres for the two cemeteries 
in Rochester which incidentally is the only 
city that operates a crematorium. In two 
or three cities, as in Flint, no lots are sold; 
only welfare cases and those unable to buy 
lots in a private burial ground use the city- 
owned cemetery. The cemeteries in 30 cities 
are located inside the city limits. Ten cities 
have cemeteries outside the city limits, but 
six of these 10 also have cemeteries inside 
the city. The four cities which have only 
one cemetery and which is outside the city 
limits are Astoria, E] Reno, Flint, and Win- 
field. Cities which have cemeteries both 
inside and outside the city limits are El 
Dorado, Greensboro, Jackson, Saginaw, St. 
Joseph, and Tampa. 

Management. In 19 cities a superintend- 
ent appointed by the chief administrator is 
in charge of the cemeteries, in 15 cities the 
cemetery superintendent is appointed by or 
is responsible to a department head, and in 
six cities the cemeteries are managed by a 


separate administrative board. The six cities 
with boards are El Dorado, Elmira, El] Reno, 
Madison, St. Joseph, and Worcester. In 
Madison a seven-member board is appointed 
by the city manager; in Elmira, St. Joseph, 
and Worcester the council appoints the 
board; and in El Dorado there is a joint 
board composed of the city commission and 
township officers. Among the cities in which 
the cemetery head is under the supervision 
of the park department are Flint, Fort 
Lauderdale, Grand Rapids, Long Beach, 
Miami, Rochester, San Diego, Sarasota, 
Syracuse, and Tampa. Cemeteries in Austin, 
Columbus, Greensboro, High Point, Saginaw, 
Santa Monica, and Tulsa are in the public 
works department. 

Eight cities which do not have admin- 
istrative boards have advisory cemetery 
boards that have no administrative duties. 
These cities are Bay City, Brookfield, Flint, 
Fort Lauderdale, Muskegon, San Diego, 
South Bend, and Winfield. These advisory 
committees usually are appointed by the 
council but in one city the mayor and in 
another the city manager makes the ap- 
pointments. 

Salary of Cemetery Superintendent. An- 
nual salaries reported by 27 cities range 
from $1,680 in Brookfield to $5,200 in Wor- 
cester (see table). Cities which provide 
living quarters in addition to salary are 
Astoria, Cambridge, Greensboro, Saginaw, 
Toledo, and Worcester. In some cities, as in 
Bend and Flint, the cemetery superintendent 
is part-time and works the remainder of the 
time in the park department or public works 
department. 

Finances. The operating and maintenance 
expenditures in 1946 or last fiscal year and 
total revenues from the sale of lots, special 
charges, and perpetual care (see table), 
show that nine of the 40 cities reported 
revenues in excess of expenditures. These 
cities are Astoria, Austin, Decatur, Fort 
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Lauderdale, Madison, Norfolk, Rochester, 
Santa Monica, and Toledo. Most cities 
apparently have adopted the policy of mak- 
ing low charges for lots and services and 
financing a portion of operating costs from 
the general fund. In all except three in- 
stances operating deficits were reported by 
officials as being financed from the general 
fund. Of the three exceptions, one city se- 
cured needed funds from surplus utility 
revenues and the other two from special 
cemetery taxes. 

Most cities have no source of cemetery 
revenue other than from the sale of lots and 
charges for normal cemetery services. Sev- 
eral cities make a charge for concrete foun- 
dations for markers and monuments; rates 
range from 70 to 90 cents per cubic foot. 
The return on invested perpetual care funds 
provides a source of revenue in cities which 
have made provision for this method of 
financing upkeep. In Grand Rapids $27,871 
of the 1946 revenue came from the earnings 
of the cemetery trust fund. In Miami, South 
Bend, and Tulsa no cemetery lots are avail- 
able for sale, the only source of revenue 
being from charges for opening graves. 
Monterey receives some revenues from the 
sale of vaults and markers. (Revenues from 
all sources except taxes are shown in the 
accompanying table.) 

Thirty-four cities have no cemetery debt 
outstanding, four cities did not answer this 
question, and two cities reported some debt. 
Ames, Iowa, has a debt of $2,700 and 
Greensboro, North Carolina, which recently 
established a new cemetery, a net debt of 
$95,514. 

Charges for Lots and Opening and Clos- 
ing Graves. Twenty cities reported informa- 
tion on charges for grave spaces and for 
services. Lots are sold with and without 
perpetual care on a square foot basis or at 
a flat price, and the individual city figures 
given below show a wide variation. Burial 
charges for opening and closing a grave vary 
from $10 to $30 or more. The city usually 
supplies the materials and labor for founda- 
tions for monumental and stone work. The 
20 cities reporting charges are: 

AsToRIA, OREGON: Typical charge for 
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single burial is $50 for space, $30 for grave 
opening and box, and $2 for marker, making 
total of $82. 

Bay City, MicuicaAn: Single grave space 
$15, opening of adult grave $18, annual 
charge for individual perpetual care $2 for 
four-grave lot up to $6 for 12-grave lot. 

BEND, OREGON: $50 per grave plus $30 
for each additional space bought at the same 
time; price includes perpetual care. Charge 
for perpetual care for lots sold prior to adop- 
tion of perpetual care policy, $40 and $20 
respectively. Charge for opening grave $10, 
up to $20 if rock work is involved. 

BROOKFIELD, Missouri: Single space $25 
and grave opening $12.50 on week days and 
$17.50 on Sunday. Maintenance of lot $1 
a year. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS: Single graves 
$40, two-grave lots $75; larger lots $1 per 
square foot. 

CHARLOTTE, NortTH CAROLINA: Lots in 
sections restricted against monuments and 
400 or more square feet in size are $1 per 
square foot; in other sections lots of 400 or 
more square feet are 85 cents and those 
under 400 square feet are 65 cents per 
square foot. Twenty-five per cent of the 
proceeds of lot sales are put into a perpetual 
care fund. Opening adult grave for wood 
box $25, steel vault $35, and concrete vault 
$42.50. 

CoLorADO SPRINGS, CoLorApo: Single 
grave spaces from $5 to $10; perpetual care 
$30 for single grave space; opening grave $8. 

Decatur, GeEorGIA: Lots up to four 
grave spaces $40 per space with lower prices 
for larger lots, 10-grave lots selling for $250; 
all prices double for non-residents. Opening 
and closing grave $30. Foundations 75 
cents per cubic foot. 

GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN: Price of lots 
$1.25 per square foot includes perpetual 
care; opening and closing grave $25; in- 
stalling foundations 75 cents per cubic foot. 

GREENSBORO, NoRTH CAROLINA: Lots 
with from one to eight spaces are from $25 
to $50 per grave depending upon location 
and price includes perpetual care. 

Jackson, MicuicAn: Lots or graves 60 
cents per square foot; opening and closing 
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$50 per grave; perpetual care 80 cents per 
square foot; foundations for monuments 90 
cents per cubic foot. 


Lonc BEAcuH, CALIFORNIA: Lots $50 per 
grave including perpetual care. Opening and 
closing grave $30. 

MapDIsON, WISCONSIN: ‘Two-grave lots 
$45 plus $30 perpetual care; six-grave lots 
$140 plus $60 perpetual care. Opening and 
closing grave $25 to $32. 
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MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN: Single grave 
space $50 including $30 for perpetual care; 
opening and closing $35 per grave. 

NorFoLkK, VIRGINIA: Lots $1.20 per 
square foot; opening and closing adult grave 
$17; perpetual care $75 for areas up to 60 
square feet and up to $450 if area exceeds 
700 square feet. 

Port Huron, Micuican: Lots of 13% x 
22 feet $75; double for non-residents, in- 


SELECTED DATA ON CiITY-OWNED CEMETERIES IN 40 CITIES 


Information in this table was supplied by municipal officials in May, 1947 
In the second column, A indicates the cemetery superintendent is appointed by 
the chief administrator, B by a cemetery board, and D by a department head. 




















No. of Number of 
Pop. By No. Inter- Employees Operating Cemetery 
City (000 Whom Salary of ments — Expenditures Revenues 
omit- Supt. of Ceme- Total per Perpetual Full- Part- in in 
tel) Appointed Supt. teries Acres Year Care time time 1946 1946 
Ce eee: ae. | $2,700 I 52 100 Yes 2 3 $8,704 $ 7,681 
Beer, Ore... 0.5... BO A 3,000* I go 182 Yes cs 10,971 15,000 
ROEM, THE. ccc cece CB D 2,292 2 260 778 No 29 O 47,071 53,932 
POON FORicscccc secs B Ge 8 aawes I 30 ... No + 2 45323 1,154 
Bay City, Mich... .. 48 A 2,150 I 44 160 Yest 3 3. «10,065 9,343 
Bend, Ore. eee Tk wae’ See I 40 «> wee eax 2,502 1,378 
Brookfield, Mo.......... 6 A 1,680 I 200 g0 No I 4 2,962 2,804 
Cambridge, Mass........111 <A 3,800* I go 850 Yes 28 25 66,636 39,568 
Colorado Springs, Colo... 37. A 2,940 2 225 712 Yes$t 15 12 42,142 40,244 
Comumipes, 454.......... §% A ee 3. +130 a7s Vests i353 .. 28593% 17,873 
Te: ia . rrr I 45 110 No 4 3 9,140 18,440 
El Dorado, Kan......... 10 B 2,100 2 50 110 No a 3 6,850 6,367 
BEG IN. Bo.ccceeesse 4 OB 3,037 I 180 « 3 .» «+ 435719 40,311 
Ee) Reno, Okla.......... 10 B 2,100 I 80 .as NO s 2 6,643 4,528 
ee aa ' ee I 70 40 No a< 1,500 300 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla..... 18 D 2,565 2 66 150 No Sr as 5,614 8,428 
Grand Rapids, Mich.....164 D 3,033 4 508 1,170 Yes 35 40 100,966 98,871 
Greensboro, N. C........ 59 D 2,520 > ao 600 Yes = S 226,565 t7, 008 
nee tort, N.C........ 8 DD 2,100 2 20 0 oe 6 14,000 2,952 
jathson, Mich.......:.. 50 A  ..... 2 oe ... Yes$ 10 20 39,612 22,496 
Long Geach, Calif.......212 D ..... I 6 12 Yes 2 4,650 400 
Madison, Wis........... 67. B 3,135 I 140 375 Yes 7 8 24,780 27,543 
Miami, Fla. . ee: ae) I 5 103 No 3 2 8,200 1,370 
Monterey, Calif. . <a. 2 SS see I 14 go Yes 2 2. I1,000 7,200 
Muskegon, Mich........ 50 A 3,200 4 107 460 Yest 7 23 48,000 38,563 
Norfolk, Va...... , «ea 3,276 6 362 1,600 Yes$ 30 9 74,037 87,128 
Port Huron, Mic Re oc as) OA 3,420 I 87 450 Yes 8 22 45,238 35,284 
Rochester, N. Y. i — Se sence 2 73 1,950 Yes 54 58 164,000 201,755 
Saginaw, Mich.......... 83. D 2,970* 3 284 707. Yes 9 17 57:953 50,640 
San Diego, Calif........363 D 3,468 I 183 958 Yes 23 67,728 50,7 
Santa Monica, Calif..... 67. D 3,288 I 22 517. Yes I5 .. 39,538 56,450 
eee) ae ree I 8 5 No a. ia 800 None 
South Bend, Ind.t...... ior A 2,360 I 40 ... Yest 2 10 16,257 4,373 
St. Joseph, Mich. . . © 8 2,640 . 41 175 Yes 4 3 13,157 10,922 
Syracuse, N. oer -...206 D Vein 4 18 ... No ae eer 
Tampa, Fla.f.. ae 4,200 3 75 .. No 5 5 10,000 3,362 
Toledo, Ohio...........282 A 2,700 I 147 700 Yest 13 16 38,414 43,187 
Tulsa, Okla.f.. «2 «=D 2,200 2 20 50 No ss 9,107 600 
Winfield, Kan.. a. ae 1,980 4 200 160 Yes 2 3. 10,000 5,000 
Worcester, Mass. t. Wa eed 194 B s,200" 1 . Yes 26 13 86,331 69,974 





* City provides living quarters in addition to salary. 
t Noncouncil-manager city. 


t Individual perpetual care only. 
tt In certain sections only. 
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cluding perpetual care; opening and closing 
$12 to $15. 

ROCHESTER, NEW York: Single graves 
$50 including perpetual care, and opening 
and closing $17. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN: Single burial plots 
65 cents to $1.25 per square foot, the latter 
rate including perpetual care; opening and 
closing $20; individual annual care $3 and 
individual perpetual care $150 per single 
grave. 

TuLtsA, OKLAHOMA: No lots are sold. 
The only revenue is from charges for open- 
ing and closing graves — $10 for adult box 
grave and $15 for adult vault grave. 

WorcESTER, MASSACHUSETTS: Single grave 
plots $40 to $60 including perpetual care, 
with various prices for lots running up to 
$4,000 for 10-grave lots in certain sections. 
Opening and closing $25. 

Perpetual Care. In 25 cities special pro- 
vision has been made for perpetual care (see 
table), but in eight of these cities perpetual 
care is provided only in certain sections or 
on an optional individual basis. Four of the 
25 cities in recent years adopted the policy 
of requiring all lot purchasers to pay for 
perpetual care: Grand Rapids, Madison, 
Rochester, and St. Joseph. Fifteen cities 
have not made any special provision for 
perpetual care except a few instances where 
the city has accepted endowment funds for 
such care. These cities are: Austin, Bartow, 
Bend, Brookfield, Decatur, El Dorado, El 
Reno, Flint, Fort Lauderdale, High Point, 
Miami, Sarasota, Syracuse, Tampa, and 
Tulsa. 

Financing Perpetual Care. Usually a por- 
tion of the sale price of graves and lots is 
set aside in perpetual trust and the return 
from the investments is used for the upkeep 
of such lots. The amount set aside may be 
a fixed percentage of the sale price, or a 
fixed charge per square foot, or a fixed lump 
sum where such care is optional. Bay City, 
Grand Rapids, and Saginaw, for example, 
put into perpetual care funds 50 per cent 
of the revenue from the sale of graves and 
lots. Among other cities with a similar 
plan are Astoria, Madison, and Muskegon. 
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A few cities make the charge for lots high 
enough to cover such care but do not have 
a special fund. In Ames the charge for 
perpetual care is 35 cents per square foot 
and in Port Huron 33% cents. Where per- 
petual care is optional the lot owner pays a 
flat amount for perpetual care in addition 
to the price of the lot — $30 per single 
grave in Colorado Springs and from $75 to 
$450 (depending on size of lot) in Norfolk. 
About one-third of the 40 cities accept en- 
dowment funds for individual perpetual care 
but comparatively few lot owners use this 
plan. Among the cities in which no funds 
are set aside for perpetual care but where 
such care is financed from general fund 
budgets are Austin, Decatur, Flint, Long 
Beach, and Miami. 

All lots in the South Bend cemetery have 
been sold and the interest from individual 
perpetual care funds finances about one- 
fourth of the upkeep costs, the remainder 
coming from general funds. Likewise, nearly 
all of the operating expenses of the five-acre 
cemetery in Miami are financed from gen- 
eral tax funds. 

Trend in Charges. Seventeen cities have 
increased their charges on the sale of lots, 
interments, or perpetual care since January 
1, 1945. Of the remaining cities, 21 report 
that no charges have been increased and 
two cities did not reply. Cities which have 
increased their charges for lots and services 
and the approximate amount of the increase 
since January 1, 1945, are: Ames 15 per 
cent, Bay City 10 per cent, Columbus 50 
per cent in a new addition to one cemetery, 
El Dorado 25 per cent, Elmira 25 per cent, 
Grand Rapids 25 per cent, Greensboro 50 
per cent, Muskegon 100 per cent, Monterey 
65 per cent, San Diego 20 to 25 per cent, 
and Winfield 50 per cent. Astoria raised its 
interment charge $15, Long Beach increased 
the fee for opening and closing graves from 
$20 to $30, and Rochester made a general 
increase in all service charges. Madison 
increased interment charges $5, or about 25 
per cent, the annual assessment charge was 
raised from one cent to one and one-half 
cents per square foot, and the price of lots 
was upped $10. 
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Financing Maintenance. Several cities ex- 
pect to have perpetual care funds large 
enough to cover the cost of maintenance and 
replacements after all lots are sold. These 
cities are: Ames, Astoria, Bay City, Grand 
Rapids, Greensboro, Madison, Monterey, 
Muskegon, Port Huron, Rochester, Saginaw, 
San Diego, Santa Monica, and St. Joseph. 
At least three of these cities reported it 
might be necessary to supplement such funds 
with general fund revenues. Colorado Springs 
expands its cemeteries by the purchase of 
adjoining property for at least 25 years in 
advance of need. Monterey puts all revenue 
from the sale of lots into a trust fund and 
only the income can be spent for mainte- 
nance. Monterey expects to have more than 
$300,000 in this fund when the cemetery is 
completely occupied. Ten cities have made 
no provision for financing the maintenance 
of their cemeteries after all lots are sold 
and will rely on general fund revenues. 

Cemetery Rules. Nine cities have pub- 

lished rules and regulations in booklet form: 
Ames, Colorado Springs, Elmira, El Reno, 
Grand Rapids, Norfolk, Rochester, Saginaw, 
and Worcester. Cities that have published 
detailed price schedules are: Grand Rapids, 
Jackson, Rochester, Saginaw, Toledo, and 
Worcester. Two cities have issued attractive 
advertising folders. Greensboro’s folder 
about its new cemetery states in part: “For- 
est Lawn is in no sense of the word a com- 
mercial venture. It . . . is operated by the 
city for the benefit of all the citizens . 
As long as there is a city government, Forest 
Lawn will be preserved, cared for and beau- 
tiful.” Madison’s pamphlet about Forest 
Hill Cemetery was designed to meet compe- 
tition with privately owned cemeteries, and 
it proved very effective according to the city 
manager because of “the assured perma- 
nancy of a city-operated cemetery.” 
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Special Problems. One of the most diffi- 
cult problems is that of perpetual care — 
whether it should be required and how to 
finance it. The trend is definitely in the 
direction of increasing lot prices and setting 
aside a portion of such revenues so that the 
income from the trust fund can be used to 
finance upkeep. Optional perpetual care 
generally has not proved satisfactory be- 
cause the city has responsibility for general 
upkeep of the entire cemetery. Individual 
perpetual care tends to detract from the 
uniform appearance of cemeteries. Public 
opinion demands a good over-all appearance 
with the result that under such a plan the 
city must maintain from tax funds the plots 
for which lot owners do not provide per- 
petual care. 

Many cities also are increasing their 
charges for opening and closing of graves. 
In privately owned city cemeteries the aver- 
age throughout the country ranges from $25 
to $50. Charges at most city-owned ceme- 
teries are somewhat lower. At least two 
cities charge nonresidents double the regular 
prices. 

Another problem relates to monuments and 
headstones. Most of the newer cemeteries 
are of the park-lawn type in which only 
markers flush with the surface are permitted. 
Cities should consider prohibiting monu- 
ments in new cemeteries or in new sections 
of old cemeteries. At least one city that 
has had difficulty with marble monuments 
has prohibited the use of any marble work. 

The experience of one city with high 
maintenance costs suggests that sites for 
cemeteries should be carefully selected with 
a view to proper soil and drainage condi- 
tions. Another city has found that it has 
proved more economical to employ year- 
round maintenance workers in order to re- 
duce the number of part-time employees. 
To reduce maintenance costs Grand Rapids 
recently discontinued wooden box burials. 
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Conference Suggests Continuous 
Attack on Fire Safety Problems 


HE President’s Conference on Fire Pre- 

vention which met in Washington on 
May 6 to 8 was attended by more than 
2,000 delegates including hundreds of pub- 
lic officials and representatives of numerous 
business, civic, and other organizations. The 
purpose of the conference was to develop 
plans for combating the fire problem on a 
national basis. Prior to the conference six 
committees made preliminary studies of the 
underlying causes for the excessive loss of 
life and property by fire and how to reduce 
such losses. The findings of these commit- 
tees formed the basis for recommendations 
made by the conference. Philip B. Fleming, 
federal works administrator, was general 
chairman. 

In opening the conference, President Tru- 
man said that “fire prevention is a year- 
around public responsibility. I believe the 
highest state and municipal officials must 
assume greater responsibility for leadership 
in this field.” General Fleming pointed out 
that during the last decade an average of 
10,000 deaths a year had occurred because 
of the fire menace and that the property loss 
from fire in 1946 was $561,487,000, or 23 
per cent more than in 1945. The six com- 
mittees appointed to make advance studies 
submitted reports on building construction 
and protection, fire fighting services, fire 
prevention education, law and law enforce- 
ment, research, and organized public sup- 
port. 

An action program adopted on the last 
day of the conference urged acceptance on 
the part of public officials of greater respon- 
sibility for fire safety and wider public sup- 
port for all measures dealing with fire 
prevention. It was proposed that the gov- 
ernors of the states appoint statewide fire 
safety committees and that mayors or city 
managers appoint fire prevention commit- 
tees, where such committees do not now 


exist, to carry on a continuous campaign of 
fire safety throughout the year. Other 
general recommendations in the action pro- 
gram are that: fire prevention regulations 
and building codes be brought up to date, 
that two exits be provided in every building 
where hazards to life exist, that proper ex- 
tinguishing equipment be installed, that fire 
departments be regarded as fire prevention 
agencies as well as fire fighting agencies, 
that more training facilities be provided for 
firemen, that basic fire prevention instruc- 
tion should be intensified and extended on 
all levels of education, and that the federal 
works administrator appoint a continuing 
committee to implement the conference rec- 
ommendations and to provide a gauge of 
progress made throughout the nation. The 
Action Program, which summarizes the rec- 
ommendations of the several committees, 
and the reports of the six committees are 
available in printed form. A. Bruce Bielaski, 
executive director of the conference, has 
offices at 7006 Federal Works Building, 
Washington 25. 


"Know Your City Week" Brings 
Over 6,000 Citizens to City Hall 


ORE than 6,000 Wichitans visited dis- 

plays at their city building recently 
during “Know Your City” week, held in 
celebration of the city’s thirtieth anniversary 
under the council-manager form of city 
government. This celebration, sponsored by 
the public affairs committee of the Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce, was scheduled by 
proclamation of the mayor to occur during 
the seven-day period beginning April 27 and 
ending May 3. Two weeks prior to the 
“Know Your City” week program, instruc- 
tions were prepared for each department, 
explaining the purpose of the celebration, 
the schedule of events listed for the week, 
and the exhibit space available in the city 
building. Each department was responsible 
for the preparation of its own charts, plac- 
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ards, displays, and other aids used to tell 
Wichitans the story of their government. A 
visitor’s registration book and a suggestion 
box were strategically situated on the first 
floor. 

In addition to those persons attending 
“open house”’ activities, countless thousands 
of other Wichitans were informed on various 
phases of City government during the week 
through the wholehearted cooperation of 
Wichita’s two daily newspapers, which car- 
ried a total of 369 column inches of city 
publicity. The news articles, most of which 
featured activities during the week of cele- 
bration, also gave considerable attention to 
the organization of city government in 
Wichita and also to the development of the 
various staff and operating functions of the 
city’s government. The three local radio 
stations arranged daily interviews with the 
five city commissioners, the city manager, 
and department and division heads in the 
city organization. Wichita schools, churches, 
and civic bodies also cooperated in publiciz- 
ing the week. For instance, on Sunday April 
27 mention of the “Know Your City” week 
program was made in many of the city 
churches, while on Monday the city schools 
announced the week’s activities to all stu- 
dents. 

The official “kick off’’ luncheon, sponsored 
by the public affairs committee of the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce, occurred on 
Tuesday, April 29. Chief speaker at the 
luncheon was Robert Foulston, prominent 
Wichita attorney, who was the city’s first 
attorney after Wichita began operating un- 
der the council-manager form of municipal 
government. This event received consider- 
able publicity, as did the dinner the follow- 
ing night at which Mayor Charles S. 
Ritchie awarded certificates to 44 city ad- 
ministrators who had satisfactorily completed 
an in-service training course in “personnel 
administration.”” This course had been of- 
fered under the sponsorship of the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration, 
and was conducted by Dr. Hugo Wall, head 
of the department of political science at the 
University of Wichita. 

“Open house”’ activities occurred Thurs- 


day night at the city building. All operating 
departments in Wichita’s city government 
had prepared displays, and administrators 
and employees were on hand to explain the 
exhibits and answer questions asked by visi- 
tors. Displays during “open house” activi- 
ties ranged from sections of sewer pipe, 
finance charts, traffic signals, and fire trucks, 
to a self-propelled sewer cleaning mecha- 
nism, the new microfilm equipment, and 
chemicals used in water purification. The 
fire division provided uniformed firemen to 
act as guides for this “open house” night. 
One fireman was also present at the fire 
division exhibit, located on the first floor 
of the city building, during the entire week. 
“The Voice of the Citizen,” a city-sponsored 
radio program held weekly at 8:30 P.M. on 
Thursday was recorded by wire at the 
“open house,” and played back over KFBI 
at 9:00 p.m. For this program, 16 city offi- 
cials were interviewed at the site of their 
exhibits. 

Traffic and fire safety awards won on a 
national level by the city of Wichita were 
presented at a special luncheon on April 2. 
The luncheon was sponsored by the fire 
prevention and public safety committees of 
the Wichita Chamber of Commerce. 

Coordinator on plans for the city’s part in 
the week’s activities was D. D. Rowlands, 
planning and research assistant, who worked 
directly under the city manager. — RUSSELL 
E. McCture, city manager, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


City Plans Broad Recreation 
Program for All Age Groups 


Bewgreny Massachusetts (111,000), 
has drafted a playland network com- 
plete with “totlots” for pre-school children, 
new neighborhood parks, and indoor facili- 
ties for spectator sports. A major object of 
the city’s master plan for recreation is to 
prevent mass construction of housing with- 
out proper provision for recreation of all 
age groups in dwelling areas. 

Cambridge now has 119 acres of land de- 
veloped to recreation. A comprehensive 
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study by the city planning board disclosed 
that 330 acres should be developed for this 
purpose. Typical of most cities, the need is 
most acute in areas of poor housing where 
juvenile delinquency thrives. 

The Cambridge plan emphasizes provision 
for recreation according to age groups, in 
direct proportions to the city’s population 
in each group, beginning with totlots for 
pre-school children. Seventeen of these spe- 
cially-designed and supervised areas are al- 
ready operating, covering a total of six acres. 
Plans call for five more acres of totlots, 
many of which could be developed on avail- 
able land. 

Ascending the age-group scale, the master 
plan calls for more playgrounds methodi- 
cally designed and equipped for grade-school 
children. Playfields— for high school and 
adult recreation — is the next step up the 
age-group recreation scale. The planning 
survey disclosed that five more playfields 
are needed to supplement the four now 
operating. Playfields would emphasize team 
sports, including baseball, basketball, tennis, 
hockey, and handball. 

Parks — not necessarily large parks, but 
many of them — also are provided for in the 
master plan. Cambridge now has 58 acres 
of parks. If the new plan is followed, 52 
more acres of park land will be developed. 
Immediate construction of one or more large 
community centers is called for to top off 
the recreation system. These centers would 
provide year-round athletic, craft, and social 
facilities .— JoHN B. ATKINSON, city man- 
ager, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Sewer Charges Average One-Fourth 
of Water Bill in Texas Cities 


TOTAL 258 cities in Texas make a 

charge for sewerage service, according 
to a survey conducted by the League of 
Texas Municipalities. Of these cities 96 
have populations below 2,500, 122 from 
2,500 to 10,000, 30 from 10,000 to 25,000, 
and 10 above 25,000. The survey showed 
that sewerage rates based on water consump- 
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tion are employed by most cities above 
25,000, while the smaller cities prefer a flat 
rate or a charge based on the number of 
plumbing fixtures or the type of property, 
The average monthly bill for 24 cities under 
2,500 in 1945 was 74 cents and for 10 cities 
between 5,000 and 10,000 the average bill 
was 60 cents. It was found that where uni- 
form or flat rates are used no attempt is 
made to base the amount of the charge on 
the extent of use; where any distinction is 
made the city usually has one rate for resi- 
dential customers and another for business 
places. 

The results of the survey, as summarized 
in the March, 1947, issue of Texas Munici- 
palities, reveal that the flat charge is often 
inequitable where a 20-room residence pays 
the same charge as a four-room residence or 
where a large hotel pays the same rate as 
a small grocery store. It is suggested there- 
fore that the flat rate should be used only 
in very small communities. Sewerage charges 
based on the number of sewer connections 
would meet with the same objections, while 
charges based on the number of plumbing 
fixtures or on the type of property served 
would be somewhat involved. The best 
measure of the use of the sewerage system 
is to meter the sewerage discharged by each 
piece of property. Since this is not practical 
for most users, it becomes necessary to use 
some other means of measuring the relative 
use of the system by the various pieces of 
property. 

The amount of water consumed is a fairly 
accurate measure of the use of the sewerage 
system, but charges based on water con- 
sumption can be used only where practically 
all water services are metered. It is pointed 
out that among the advantages of the use 
of water consumption as the basis for sewer- 
age charges are: (1) cost of billing and 
collecting sewerage charges can be reduced 
to a minimum by combining it with the bill- 
ing and collecting of water charges; (2) the 
billing period can be reduced to a monthly 
basis, and a small monthly charge along 
with the water bill is less objectionable to 
the consumers than a large amount paid at 
more infrequent intervals; (3) vacant build- 
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ings need not pay a sewerage charge when 
not in use; and (4) water service may be 
discontinued for failure to pay sewerage 
charges, thus providing an effective means 
of enforcing payment. 

Findings and recommendations based on 
the League’s survey are summarized in 
Texas Municipalities by S. R. Wright, head 
of the civil engineering department of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas: 

1. Charges for sewerage service are utility 
rates and the same principles applicable to other 
utility rates should govern sewerage service 
charges. 

2. The advantages that a city may realize 
from the use of a sewerage service charge out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 

3. The use of some form of sewerage charge 
is very popular among the smaller cities. 

4. Rates based on a uniform charge to all 
customers, number of sewer connections, or type 
of property are best suited to small communi- 
ties of a very homogeneous character where in- 
equities would not result from such use. 

5. Rates based on plumbing fixtures can best 
be used where the city does not own its own 
water system, or when for other reasons it is 
not practical to have the water department do 
the billing and collecting. 

6. Metering of sewage is not practical except 
for customers who contribute large volumes of 
sewage. 

7. Sewerage rates based on water consump- 
tion or a fixed percentage of the water bill are 
quite popular because of the simplicity of bill- 
ing and collecting where such billing and collect- 
ing can be done by the water department. 
Water consumption affords one of the best 
practical measures of use of the sewerage 
facilities. 

8. When charges for sewerage services are 
based on water consumption, some adjustments 
may be necessary for industries using water 
that never reaches the sewer, but adjustments 
to residential customers for water used in lawn 
sprinkling are not justified. 

9. The simplest and most satisfactory form 
of sewerage rate based on water consumption 
is a fixed percentage of the water bill. 

10. The revenue derived from sewerage serv- 
ice charges is usually 20 to 25 per cent of the 
revenue from water rates. 
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11. No allowance need be made for varia- 
tions in the strength of domestic sewage but 
some allowance must be made for strong indus- 
trial wastes. 

12. Billing and collecting can be done most 
economically by the water department by show- 
ing the sewerage charge as a separate item on 
the water bill. 

13. The most satisfactory method of enforc- 
ing payment of sewerage charges is shutting off 
water for nonpayment of sewerage charges. 
Applicants for sewerage service should sign an 
agreement to this procedure. 





Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

American Library Association — San 
Francisco, June 29-July 5, 1947. 

American Municipal Association — New 
Orleans, November 2-6, 1947. 

American Water Works Association — 
San Francisco, July 21-25, 1947. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
New York City, August 19-22, 1947. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing, Inc. — New York City, September 
8-10, 1947. 

American Institute of Park Executives — 
San Francisco, September 21-25, 1947. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police — Duluth, September 21-25, 1947. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers — Los Angeles, September. 29-October 
1, 1947. 

American Public Works Association — 
Jacksonville, Florida, October 5-8, 1947. 

International City Managers’ Association 
— Coronado, California, October 5-9, 1947. 

American Public Health Association — 
Atlantic City, October 6-11, 1947. 

Civil Service Assembly — Dallas, Novem- 
ber 17-20, 1947. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
— Miami Beach, Florida, December 1-4, 
1947. 

National Association of Housing Officials 
— New York, November 17-20, 1947. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 
This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the 
country or shipbuilding. Construction contracts 
for the first 20 weeks of 1947 totaled $1,971,- 
300,000 or 4 per cent increase above the total 
for the first 20 weeks of 1946. Public con- 
struction totaled $774,428,000 which is a 15 
per cent increase over last year. Of the public 
total, $191,705,000 was for federal work, 19 
per cent below 1946, and $582,723,000 was 
for state and municipal work, a 34 per cent in- 
crease over last year. Private construction 
totaled $1,196,872,000 which is a 3 per cent 
decrease from 1946. The minimum size proj- 
ects included are: waterworks and waterways 
projects, $15,000; other public works, $25,000; 
industrial building, $40,000; and other build- 
ing, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The index of the cost of living — the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 





“is 
workers in large cities —stood at 156.1 on 
April 15, 1947, as compared with 156.3 op 
March 15, 1947 (1935-39 = 100). The family 
food bill was down 0.1 per cent, and there 
were also decreases in the prices of clothing 


and housefurnishings. The index is up 191 
per cent from April 15, 1946, the largest in. 
creases being 32.7 per cent in the cost of food 
and 20.0 per cent in the cost of housefurnish- 
ings. Living costs on April 15, 1947, were 54,9 
per cent above those of January, 1941, and 58,3 
per cent above those of August, 1939. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 
The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.83 on 
May 22, 1947, as compared with 1.89 on April 
24, 1947. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 

Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,330 in April, 1947, which was 8 per 
cent less than in April, 1946, and 11 per cent 
less than in April, 1941. 
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Voters Approve Local Sales Tax 


TLANTIC CITY, New Jersey (64,094), on 
June 3 by vote of 9,630 for and 5,673 
against adopted an ordinance imposing a tax 
on certain retail sales and services. The ordi- 
nance provides for a tax of two cents per 
package on cigarettes and a 3 per cent sales 
tax on the retail sale of liquor, tobacco prod- 
ucts, amusements, hotel accommodations, ca- 
banas and rolling chairs, and admissions to 
theaters and other places of amusement. A 
“luxury tax bureau” is created in the revenue 
and finance department to administer the tax. 
These new taxes which became effective June 
15 will raise approximately $1,500,000 a year, 
90 per cent of which will be paid by visitors 
according to the mayor. The ordinance was 
adopted under authority of a law recently en- 
acted by the state legislature enabling 11 ocean- 
front cities to adopt such taxes upon approval 
of the voters. Atlantic City enacted a sales 
tax in 1945 and in 12 months collected $2,000.- 
000 but the tax was declared unconstitutional 
in Koons v. Board of Commissioners. 


Outside Areas Ask Annexation 


Petitions are being circulated in four suburban 
areas outside of Seattle requesting annexation 
to the city. While city taxes are higher than 
taxes outside the city it has been shown that 
for several areas the total taxes for home-own- 
ers would be lower after annexation because 
they would not have to pay the road tax, fire 
district tax, school district tax, and library tax. 
In addition in one suburban area owners now 
pay $12 a year for garbage removal. Water 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 


Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


American Cities Ar 


rates inside the city are more than one-third 
less than rates outside the city of Seattle. City 
officials also have pointed out that there would 
be a drop in fire insurance costs after annexa- 
tion. The average suburban home in a local fire 
district pays from 82 to 94% cents per $100 
coverage for three years while the city rate is 
less than 44 cents per 100... By a two-to-one 
vote the residents of a seven-square mile fringe 
area of McMinnville, Oregon (3,706), recently 
defeated a proposal for annexation. 


News on the Personnel Front 


The New Orleans city council on May 2 
adopted a retirement system for city employees 
thus making four systems as the policemen, 
firemen, and sewage and water board employees 
have pension systems of their own . . . Berkeley, 
California, voters on May 6 by a large majority 
amended the city charter to prohibit the selec- 
tion of elective officers for appointive municipal 
positions and also removed the $10,000 limita- 
tion on the salary of the city manager . 
Rochester, New York, recently adopted a new 
sick leave policy for municipal employees on 
an annual salary basis. Eleven days sick leave 
with pay is allowed employees working five 
and one-half days per week and 12 days for 
employees working six days per week. In addi- 
tion employees may use as vacation time any 
unused sick leave for the previous year. Em- 
ployees who need more time off for sick leave 
may use some of their 12-day annual vacation 
allowance . . . Toledo, Ohio, has adopted a job 
rating plan providing increases for 2,138 city 
employees and pay cuts for 101 others. The 
new system effective May 1 established a pay 
factor of $16.25 per point per job. Salaries are 
determined by multiplying the number of points 
credited to any one position by the dollar factor 
and adjusting the total to the nearest $5 figure. 
Probationary employees are paid 90.9 per cent 
of the basic wage until they have been em- 
ployed by the city for one year . . . Representa- 
tives of the Milwaukee city council and city 
employee groups recently appeared before a 
senate committee at the state capitol to request 
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a merger of the city’s separate pension systems 
for policemen, firemen, and other city employees 
into one system with home rule .. . In New 
Orleans the city council recently adopted a 
five-day 35-hour work week for the summer 
months for the city’s clerical and administrative 
employees. Departments which are required by 
law to remain open on Saturday mornings will 
allow compensatory time off. 


Promotes Erection of Parking Garage 


Phoenix, Arizona is receiving bids on the 
construction in the downtown business district 
of a three or four-story parking garage with 
retail stores occupying the first floor area. The 
city proposes to lease the city-owned land 
upon construction of the parking garage by the 
lessor who would pay the city an annual rent 
for 50 years after which the city would own 
the building. The city expects to obtain be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000 a year rental for the 
property on a 50-year lease. It is planned that 
the upper stories will be of the open-deck type 
with a minimum of mechanical installations and 
with exterior walls composed of some sort of 
cast concrete grillwork to provide ventilation. 
The property in question is part of a city- 
owned block immediately adjacent to the retail 
shopping center of the downtown district. Half 
of the block is now occupied by a large movie 
theater which has a 50-year lease with approx- 
imately 40 years yet to run. The other‘half of 
the block is now used as a parking lot. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 


Oxnard, California, recently adopted a busi- 
ness license ordinance providing for an annual 
license tax of $15 for the first two employees 
and $1 for each additional employee at retail, 
wholesale, and service establishments. Hawk- 
ers, peddlers, and street vendors are licensed 
at fees from $10 a day up to $100 per year, 
bowling alleys at $15 for the first three alleys 
or less and $5 for each additional alley, and 
card rooms at $25 per card table . . . By more 
than three-to-one vote Berkeley, California, 
voters on May 6 rejected a proposal to repeal 
the one-half of one per cent municipal sales 
and use tax. More than 55 per cent of the 
registered voters cast ballots . . . Newberry, 
South Carolina, has adopted a sewage service 
charge of 50 cents per month for from one to 
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five fixtures, 25 cents each for six to 25 flush 
toilets, and 15 cents each per month for 26 or 
more toilets in the same building. For outside 
residents charges are increased by 25 per cent, 

. Cincinnati, Ohio, recently made drastic 
increases in rentals of market stalls and in 
various license fees. At one market house, for 
example, the annual rental for a stall was raised 
from $250 to $500 per year. The license ordi- 
nance was revised to provide fees for ball parks, 
advertising bill posters, sign writers, street car 
ads, riding schools, shooting galleries, and for 
billiard and pool tables. Ordinances are pend- 
ing before council for increasing the fees for 
numerous other licenses . . . Cushing, Oklahoma, 
recently adopted an ordinance which requires 
the owner or tenant of every building in the 
city to use the refuse and garbage collection 
service provided by the city and to pay the 
city 60 cents a month for once-a-week collec- 
tion at single family residences, and _ higher 
charges for collections from apartments, office 
buildings, and commercial establishments . . . 
A new gas franchise in Topeka, Kansas, gives 
the city 5 per cent of gross revenues from non- 
industrial users and 1 per cent from industrial 
users. 


Puts Airport on Paying Basis 


In Portland, Maine, the city council recently 
authorized the city manager to apply to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for assistance 
in financing nearly one-half of the $194,000 
estimated cost of airport improvements. The 
improvements include the seal coating of run- 
ways, extension of parking aprons for aircraft, 
enlarging the administration building, erecting 
a control tower, grading the automobile lot, 
grading of the runway, clearance of approaches, 
run-way markings, floodlighting, and engineer- 
ing costs. Last fall the council adopted a policy 
of developing new revenues which, over 4 
period of years, will place the airport on a self- 
sustaining basis. The airlines and fixed-base 
operators have agreed to pay an annual rental 
of $3 per square foot for office space in the 
administration building. A new schedule of 
landing fees is based on the number of sched- 
uled daily flights, and the fixed-base operators 
have volunteered to pay in lieu of such fees 
a percentage of their gross flight income with a 
guaranteed minimum. These changes will in- 
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crease annual airport revenues by about $7,800 
of which amount $3,610 will come from in- 
creased administration building rentals, $2,500 
from landing fees and payments in lieu of 
landing fees, and $1,700 from state aeronautics 
commission as an increase in the reimbursement 
for snow removal costs. The new revenue 
structure will pay the fixed charges on all of 
the proposed improvements, reduce the annual 
operating loss, including fixed charges, by 
$2,000, place the administration building on a 
self-sustaining basis, and produce steadily in- 
creasing revenues as air traffic increases. 


City "'Sells'’ Restaurant Sanitation 


St. Louis recently started to enforce its res- 
taurant sanitation ordinance patterned after the 
restaurant code of the United States Public 
Health Service and passed by the council a 
year previously. When the grades were posted 
on 2,700 restaurants recently 69 per cent were 
given an A grade, 22 per cent a B grade, and 
9 per cent C grade. Restaurants with a C grade 
must comply with requirements of the ordi- 
nance for a higher grade within 30 days or the 
health department may recommend that their 
permits be revoked. St. Louis is the largest 
city to enact the grading form of the ordinance, 
and a local official wrote PuBLIC MANAGEMENT 
as follows: “We have been highly gratified with 
the results obtained. Percentage of compliance 
for Grades A and B have exceeded our expecta- 
tions. We believe this satisfactory result has 
been due to the year of preparation allowed by 
the ordinance. Inspectors used that year for 
an intensive educational and “selling” cam- 
paign. They carefully explained to each pro- 
prietor the sound public health reason behind 
each provision of the ordinance and succeeded 
in convincing nearly all the proprietors that 
compliance with these standards was good busi- 
ness. Results achieved here seem to be a 
convincing demonstration of the superiority of 
the educational approach over “big stick” meth- 
ods employed almost exclusively in the past.” 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among ordinances recently adopted are regu- 
lations governing sanitation in eating and drink- 
ing establishments in Rochester, New York; 
providing for safety appliances in hotels and 
rooming houses in St. Louis; prescribing routes 
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for motor trucks and the transportation of 
freight for hire in Birmingham; and fixing serv- 
ice charges for garbage and refuse collection in 
Pensacola, Florida . . . Cincinnati adopted an 
ordinance prohibiting smoking in elevators and 
in any retail store employing 25 or more per- 
sons. First offenders get maximum fines of $50. 
Maximum punishment for second offenders is 
$100 fine and 30 days in jail . . . The city 
council of Toledo, Ohio, has adopted a new gas 
ordinance which continues for five years the 
present rate schedule fixed by franchise in 1940. 
Local consumers will pay 75 cents for the first 
1,000 cubic feet of gas they use, 62 cents for 
the second thousand, and 57 cents for each 
additional thousand up to 100,000 cubic feet 
a month, and 50 cents per thousand over that 
quantity . . . Little Rock, Arkansas, has adopted 
an ordinance changing the street car and bus 
transit system to a trackless trolley and bus 
system. Car tracks and ties in unpaved streets 
are to be removed by the company and those 
set in paved streets are to be covered with one 
and one-half inches of asphalt mixture . 
Passaic, New Jersey, has adopted an ordinance 
requiring a license for all superintendents, jani- 
tors, and resident managers of apartment 
houses. The ordinance is aimed at practices 
used by apartment house employees in discour- 
aging tenants from continuing their residence 
. .. Chicago is considering an ordinance banning 
circulation of printed matter arousing racial 
or religious hatred. The measure makes viola- 
tions a misdemeanor punishable by fines rang- 
ing up to $200 and maximum jail sentences of 
six months. 


Finance News From Here and There 


The state supreme court of Wisconsin on 
May 13 upheld a ruling by a lower court that 
the city of West Allis cannot collect taxes on 
machinery in federally owned war plants .. . 
The Philadelphia city council on May 15 voted 
to acquire 50 sites for use as playground and 
recreation centers at a cost of $3,000,000... 
Recent repeal of the ad valorem property tax 
in Arkansas brings to 19 the number of states 
that have abandoned property taxes entirely or 
impose them only as selective or incidental 
levies . . . Marysville, Michigan, recently ap- 
proved a proposal for a civic center and voted 
4-to-1 for a $200,000 bond issue for storm and 
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sanitary sewers to be paid off in five years 
without an increase in the tax rate . . . Santa 
Rosa, California, on May 8 approved a $443,- 
000 bond issue for buying the privately owned 
water-works . . . Flint, Michigan, voters last 
month rejected a proposal to add two mills to 
the 15-mill tax limit to help the board of edu- 
cation meet a $500,000 deficit . . . Las Vegas, 
Nevada, on May 6 approved four bond issues 
totaling $1,075,000 for sewers, underpasses, and 
a new police station and jail . . . Paris, Tennes- 
see, recently sold $600,000 in revenue bonds 
for the financing of 300 miles of rural electrifi- 
cation lines . . . The city of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
enlarging its municipal light plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $9,000,000, the work being super- 
vised by the director of utilities with the assist- 
ance of Burns and McDonnell Engineering 
Company .. . The voters of Baltimore on May 
6 approved $39,500,000 in bond issues for 
schools, airports, sewers, stadium, off-street 
parking, libraries, and recreation. Eight bond 
issues totaling $21,000,000 were defeated, in- 
cluding a large amount for paving and bridges, 
and the remainder for various public buildings 
. . . Over $8,000,000 of sales tax revenues are 
being distributed to municipalities in Michigan 
as a result of the recent decision of the state 
supreme court upholding the sales tax distribu- 
tion amendment adopted last November .. . 
Rochester, New York, has installed a central 
mailing room operated by the department of 
finance, the use of which is compulsory for 
all municipal offices located in the city hall. 
The mailing room receives and distributes all 
mail of the departments and offices served. 


Meters in Parking Lots 

St. Joseph, Michigan, is installing 64 parking 
meters in its city-owned off-street parking lots. 
The meters are set to charge five cents an hour 
or 25 cents for all-day parking. In White 
Plains, New York, meters in city-operated 
parking lots are set at 10 cents for two hours 
parking. It is estimated that this is the average 
shopping time. Perhaps the first city to install 
meters in parking lots was Miami Beach, 
Florida. Instead of the city paying attendants 
in the parking lots, customers feed the meters 
five cents for 60 minutes in spaces near the 
stores, five cents for 90 minutes in more distant 
locations, and 25 cents for all day in spaces 
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farther away. The present parking lot holds 969 
cars. Last year the city appropriated $77,009 
and issued revenue bonds for $300,000 for the 
provision of additional lots which will serve 
from 3,200 to 3,600 cars. The city plans to 
reduce the parking rates as capital investments 
are recovered. Bridgeport, Connecticut, has a 
71-car lot at the city hall plaza equipped with 
meters. 


Negro Police in Over 100 Cities 

In Savannah, Georgia, the mayor has ap- 
pointed 12 Negro police officers who will op- 
erate in Negro sections exclusively and be 
supervised by experienced officers. Savannah 
is the first city in Georgia to put Negroes on 
the police force. At least 110 other cities have 
some Negro policemen and approximately half 
of these cities are in the south. Among the 
cities which added Negroes to police forces 
during the past year are Portland, Oregon; 
Summerton, South Carolina; San Bernardino, 
California; Providence, Rhode Island; and 
Newport News, Virginia. Among the southern 
cities that have had Negro policemen for years 
are Tulsa, Norfolk, Knoxville, Houston, and 
Miami. The total Negro police force in the 
United States is estimated at 1,100. 


Cities Fight Smoke Nuisance 

Cincinnati and Richmond adopted smoke con- 
trol ordinances early in March. The Cincinnati 
ordinance is designed to control residential as 
well as industrial air pollution. The new smoke 
control ordinance requires coal of not more 
than 26 per cent volatile content in hand-fired 
equipment, that all new installations of hand 
fired equipment be operated smokelessly, that 
heating plants in buildings with more than 
four apartments be inspected annually, and 
that railroads use smoke-eliminating devices on 
steam engines. The new Richmond ordinance 
provides for the appointment by the mayor of 
an administrative board with authority to grant 
exemptions in certain hardship cases and makes 
unlawful the emission of smoke of a density 
greater than 60 per cent for more than three 
minutes during any 15-minute period. The 
cost of enforcement is estimated at $25,000 4 
year. 

Smoke abatement campaigns in other cities 
have been stimulated by successful action in 
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St. Louis. Only two hours and 10 minutes of 
“moderate” smoke palls were recorded in the 
first four months of the St. Louis heating 
season. Before revised smoke _ restrictions 
became effective, St. Louis averaged more than 
100 hours of thick smoke palls annually. En- 
forcement of anti-smoke measures in Chicago 
has reduced air pollution 15 per cent during 
the past year. Chicago inspectors currently 
are concentrating on residential as well as in- 
dustrial violators of smoke control regulations. 
Stricter enforcement of the Cleveland smoke 
code resulted in installation of smoke-abate- 
ment devices by many more railroads and fac- 
tories in 1946 and the city’s staff of smoke 
inspectors was doubled. Detroit and Mil- 
waukee are drafting new smoke control codes. 
Local governments in the Los Angeles area 
are working toward the formation of a unified 
smog-control district to fight air-pollution on 
a regional basis. Action to curb smoke is being 
taken in numerous other cities including 
Omaha, Pittsburgh, New York, and Providence. 


Large City Proposes Branch City Halls 


In Philadelphia the city planning commission 
has proposed that the city build a series of five 
neighborhood city halls in order to expand its 
services to citizens and incidentally to add reve- 
nue by increasing efficiency of its departments. 
The buildings would be located in five geo- 
graphical sections of the city and would house 
tax, health, public works, and all other branches 
of the city government. In addition to making 
municipal service more conveniently available 
to the citizens the proposal would relieve the 
present congestion at the city hall and would 
save a considerable sum now paid for space 
rented in commercial buildings, according to the 
planning commission. 


Low-Rent Housing, War Surplus 


The Federal Public Housing Authority has 
started a nationwide program to re-establish the 
low income status of public housing residents 
by removing those whose incomes have risen 
since they became tenants during the war. It is 
anticipated that approximately 20 per cent of 
the families in low rent housing projects in 
major cities will face eviction because their in- 
comes now exceed federally established max- 
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imums. The program is designed to make room 
for others whose incomes are still in the low- 
income bracket . . . The War Assets Admin- 
istration has recently adopted the policy of 
donating machine tools to eligible tax-exempt 
and tax-supported organizations, including state 
and local governments, after they have been 
offered for sale at fixed prices. 


Research Agency to Help Officials 

In Miami, Florida, a group of citizens have 
formed the Dade County Research Founda- 
tion to assist in the development and im- 
provement of local governments in the county, 
and John F. Willmott, a staff member of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget, has been 
appointed executive director. The major objec- 
tives of the foundation will be to keep citizens 
informed regarding the problems and needs of 
their local governments and to cooperate with 
officials of all local governments in the county 
toward solving some metropolitan problems. 


Detroit Considers Parking Garages 


In Detroit the city traffic engineer recently 
submitted to the city council a proposal for a 
$10,000,000 program for the municipal opera- 
tion of a chain of downtown parking structures 
which would provide facilities for 6,000 auto- 
mobiles. The proposal, which has been studied 
by the corporation counsel, city controller, and 
the city plan commission, calls for the immedi- 
ate construction of four units of three to four 
floors each. Land for the structures would be 
acquired through condemnation and the con- 
struction financed by the sale of revenue bonds. 
The municipal lots would supplement present 
privately owned facilities. The city traffic en- 
gineer submitted two alternative designs for 
parking structures. One was a standard open- 
deck type and the other provides that first-floor 
space be leased to commercial businesses with 
three floors devoted to parking. The Detroit 
city council also recently held hearings on a 
proposed ordinance which would require all new 
constructions to supply off-street parking facili- 
ties in accordance with size and functions of 
the new building. Requirements would range 
from space sufficient to accommodate one 
automobile for a single family residence to 
16,000 square feet for a store building having: 
20,000 square feet of floor space. 
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New York Considers Off-Street Parking 


In New York City the mayor’s traffic com- 
mittee recently recommended that the city 
establish and operate off-street parking facilities. 
Under the proposal the city would acquire by 
purchase, condemnation, or lease the property 
needed to enter the garage or parking lot busi- 
ness. The committee suggested that the public 
works department prepare the necessary plans 
and construct the needed facilities and operate 
them. The traffic committee is composed of 
the police commissioner, the chairman of the 
city planning commission, and heads of the five 
boroughs. An act of the 1946 state legislature 
gives the city authority to enter the garage 
and parking lot business but the law requires 
the city to pledge its credit for such an enter- 
prise . . . Twenty-two cities in New York state 
operate city-owned parking lots. 


Toward Metropolitan Planning 


The Cleveland City Planning Commission has 
joined the regional planning commission just 
created by Cuyahoga County. This regional 
agency will prepare plans for projects which cut 
across city boundaries such as express high- 
ways, rapid transit, utilities, and others. These 
plans will be advisory in nature, effective in 
any municipality only after local adoption. 
One of the most important probable values of 
the new commission will be in rendering local 
planning services at cost to suburban munici- 
palities which cannot afford full-time planning 
staffs. The work of the commission is to be 
financed by a minimum appropriation of 
$15,000 a year from the county, plus payments 
from the municipalities ranging from $100 to 
$500 according to size. The commission will 
consist of the three county commissioners, the 
county engineer, five citizen members, and one 
representative from each city planning com- 
mission that decides to cooperate. Another 
step was the creation by the city council of 
Cleveland of a special council committee on 
metropolitan problems. The council resolution 
states: “The committee shall undertake a com- 
prehensive study of the problems concerned 
with the relationships of the city of Cleveland 
and its neighboring municipalities, particularly 
with reference to those economic and other 
problems which necessarily extend beyond the 


corporate boundaries of the city of Cleveland 
such as transportation, water, light, gas, Sewage 
and public health, and of the means bes 
adapted to their solution, including but not 
limited to annexation, borough operation, 
county charter, consolidation, contractual rela. 
tionships, the size of the city council and the 
method of election thereof, and matters related 
to the foregoing.” 


Reporting Causes of Death 

In New York City the health department re. 
cently inaugurated the practice of providing 
physicians with a confidential report form for 
reporting the true cause of death. Heretofore 
certain causes such as alcoholism, syphilis, 
mental disease, tuberculosis, and others have 
not been reported accurately because of family 
feeling or because of a state law which requires 
that physicians shall not be allowed to give 
out information learned from a patient under 
treatment. Under the new system two forms 
will be provided, one for the family which will 
list the cause of death as from natural causes, 
and the other to be used in private by the doc- 
tor in listing the true cause. The new system 
was put into operation after an eight-year trial 
in the borough of Manhattan. In 1939, the 
first year the plan was put into effect, syphilis 
deaths increased 35 per cent over 1938, and 
paresis and locomotor ataxia each jumped 16 
per cent. 


Combines Three Pension Funds 


San Diego, California, citizens on April 15 
voted nearly two-to-one in favor of consolidat- 
ing the police and fire retirement systems and 
provided for the eventual termination of the 
combined system because all policemen and 
firemen employed after June 30, 1946, must 
become members of the general city employees 
retirement system. The police and fire pension 
systems, which had been established in 1910 
and 1913, provided for pensions equal to one- 
half the salary received during the year prior 
to retirement after 20 years of service. Police- 
men were not required to make any contribu- 
tions but firemen contributed $1.00 per month. 
In 1923 employees’ contributions were fixed at 
one per cent of their monthly salaries and by 
subsequent amendments this amount was in- 
creased until now the employees contribute 8 
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per cent of their monthly salaries. In 1940 an 
actuarial study showed that the two funds had 
a deficit of $5,500,000 and by 1945 this figure 
had grown to $12,190,523. The newly adopted 
amendment combining all three systems also 
provides that the city for the next 30 years 
shall pay sufficient funds, in addition to the 
city’s contribution, to put the funds on an 
actuarial basis. 


City Radio Station Makes Profit 


The city-owned radio station WRR in Dallas, 
Texas, operated by an independent commission 
set up in 1939, now has a reserve fund of 
$386,000 which the commission plans to use 
to boost the power of the station from 5,000 
to 50,000 watts. The city council, however, has 
looked upon the reserve fund as a possible 
source of funds to replace the income which 
will be lost when the garbage collection fee 
is repealed. The council might abolish the 
independent commission, according to press 
reports, and place the radio station under the 
city manager. 


Toward Better Tax Assessments 


Nevada has created a new position of chief 
valuation consultant within the state tax com- 
mission to supervise assessment procedures and 
advise county assessors. The state tax com- 
mission also is authorized to employ four as- 
sistants to aid the new offiicial in reviewing 
assessments of county assessors and in develop- 
ing procedures that will result in equalization 
of property values throughout the state. Among 
the other duties of the chief valuation consult- 
ant are those of carrying on an in-service train- 
ing program for county assessors and develop- 
ing assessment principles based on recommenda- 
tions of the National Association of Assessing 
Officers . . . Iowa’s township assessment system 
will be replaced January 1, 1948, by a county 
assessor system just established by the state 
legislature. Under the new plan professional 
assessors working under the elected county 
auditor will be chosen on the basis of examina- 
tions conducted by the state tax commission. 
Positions of 1,600 township assessors and 900 
city assessors in cities under 10,000 population 
will be abolished by the new measure. Nearly 
all of these positions have been elective. Cities 
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of 10,000 or more have the option either of 
coming under the county system or having 
their own city assessor. 


Cities Receive Useful Gifts 


Twelve Wisconsin cities during 1946 received 
gifts from local citizens or industries, according 
to the League of Wisconsin Municipalities. 
These cities and the gifts they received are as 
follows: Brillion — a park from a local citizen; 
Clintonville — equipment for the new municipal 
hospital; Dodgeville — $10,000 for a library; 
Kaukauna — $25,000 for a hospital fund from 
a local industry; Lake Geneva — $88,000 for 
a library from a citizen; Oconto — a lighting 
system for the municipal athletic field; Ripon 
— $12,000 for a hospital and recreational 
facilities from local industries; Sheboygan Falls 
— $5,000 for a city auditorium fund from a 
local industry; Stevens Point — a river-front 
park from a local industry; Waupaca — 20- 
acre wooded site for a riverside park from a 
local industry; West Bend — 12-acre wooded 
park; Wisconsin Rapids — a river-front park 
from a local industry, $6,000 for a swimming 
pool from a former mayor, and $4,000 for a 
band shell from a citizen. 


Emphasis on Food-Handler Sanitation 


Local officials in Illinois recently received 
from the state health department a new policy 
statement on control measures to prevent the 
spread of disease-by food handlers in public 
or private employment. The policy states that 
“it is believed that routine physical examina- 
tions as generally made have little value in 
control of diseases and that laboratory exam- 
inations of specimens submitted in connec- 
tion with these examinations have little 
value of a permanent nature.” In place of 
routine medical and laboratory examinations 
of employees the state health department recom- 
mended: (1) the improvement and proper use 
of sanitary facilities with adequate inspection 
backed by a sound sanitation ordinance such 
as that recommended by the United States 
Public Health Service; (2) the provision of 
training in personal hygiene; and (3) the re- 
moval from work and treatment of persons who 
are obviously ill. 
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Minimum Pay for Police and Firemen 


The Texas state legislature recently enacted 
a bill which makes it mandatory for cities over 
40,000 population to pay fixed minimum sala- 
ries to firemen and policemen. This new law 
provides that cities over 175,000 must pay fire- 
men and policemen not less than $200 per 
month plus an additional $10 per month for 
each five years of service up to 25 years. Cities 
between 100,000 and 175,000 are required to 
pay at least $190 a month and cities of 40,000 
to 100,000 $180 a month, plus $10 a month for 
each five years of service up to 15 years. In 
cities of 10,000 to 40,000 the minimum pay is 
to be $150 plus $5 per month for each five 
years of service up to 15 years. The provisions 
of the act, however, do not apply to cities of 
10,000 to 40,000 unless adopted at a local 
referendum which must be held within 90 days 
after the effective date of the act. The law 
also provides that any city official who violates 
any provision of the law shall be fined not less 
than $10 and not more than $100 and that each 
day will constitute a separate offense. In Dallas, 
city officials estimate that this new law will add 
$101,500 to the city budget. 


Install Fire Department Radio 


Miami, Florida, has recently installed two- 
way FM radio on every piece of fire equipment, 
using the 152-162 megacycle band. The central 
office equipment in the fire department head- 
quarters cost about $3,000 installed and the 
receiving and sending equipment cost about 
$650 per car. This new equipment replaces two- 
way AM equipment which was installed in 1938 
but which caused considerable trouble because 
of interference from outside radio stations 
which were using the 40 megacycle band. 
Berkeley, California, recently purchased two- 
way FM radio equipment for the fire depart- 
ment at a cost of approximately $5,000. The 
equipment will be installed in fire alarm head- 
quarters and will not require additional per- 


sonnel. Las Vegas, Nevada, is installing three. 
way radio equipment in all fire and police cars, 


No Smoking In Bed 


During the past four months 19 persons have 
been arrested in Memphis in connection with 
hotel blazes and have been fined from $26 to 
$76 each, the arrests having been made for 
smoking in bed in hotels. The Memphis fire 
department has instructed hotels to call the 
fire department on every fire no matter how 
minor, and has warned hotel owners that failure 
to do so would result in arrest. The fire de- 
partment also has directed ten downtown build- 
ings to enclose inside stairs and three hotels to 
install outside fire escapes. Smoking is also 
prohibited in department stores, but no arrests 
have been made for violations. 


Promotes Safe Driving of City Cars 


In Kansas City, Missouri, the drivers of city- 
owned vehicles have organized a safety forum 
which meets once a month to discuss accidents 
which occurred during the previous month and 
to fix responsibility for each accident. The pro- 
gram also generally includes the showing of a 
safety movie and drivers are encouraged - to 
make suggestions for the prevention of acci- 
dents. As the result of one suggestion the city 
is considering the installation of outside rear- 
view mirrors on all heavy equipment. 


City Sells Planning to School Kids 


In Wichita, Kansas, the city planning com- 
mission has published a 44-page pamphlet en- 
titled Planning for Wichita’s Future for use in 
the intermediate and high schools. The pam- 
phlet, which is not available for general distri- 
bution, was prepared with the cooperation of 
the director of social science studies in one of 
the high schools. A suggested lesson plan for 
the guidance of teachers in using the pamphlet 
also was prepared. The preparation and publi- 
cation of the material was financed jointly by 
the board of education and the city. 
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_ The Pick of the Month 





THE MUNICIPAL YEAR Book, 1947. Clarence 
B. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, editors. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. June, 
1947. 550pp. $8.50 if remittance accom- 
panies order, otherwise $9. 

The chief purpose of this fourteenth edition 
of the Year Book as in past years is to provide 
municipal officials with facts and statistics on 
individual city activities and with analyses of 
trends. Among the new features in this edition 
are certain data on personnel administration, 
municipal revenues, planning, hospitals, air- 
ports, and fire and police services. 


1947 SUPPLEMENT TO WHERE CITIES GET 
THEIR Money. By A. M. Hillhouse, Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 34pp. 
$1.50. 

This report summarizes nonproperty tax rev- 
enue sources developed by cities during 1945, 
1946, and early 1947. It gives the base and 
amount of revenue for various types of special 
taxes and service charges adopted by specific 
cities during these years. 


(1) ParKING MEtTERS—LEGALITY— Model 
ORDINANCE ANNOTATED. By Charles S. 
Rhyne and Charlie O. Murphy. 29pp. $2. 
(2) MunicrpAL REGULATION OF PED- 
DLERS, SOLICITORS, AND ITINERANT MER- 
CHANTS. By Charles S. Rhyne, Charles 
H. Burton, and Charlie O. Murphy. 
165pp. $5. (3) City SMOKE AND AIR 
PoLLUTION PROGRAMS — MopeEt OnrpI- 
NANCE ANNOTATED. By Charles S. Rhyne 
and William G. Van Meter. 23pp. $2. 
National Institute of Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1947. 

These useful reports discuss the legal aspects 
of the subjects indicated in their titles, and each 
report contains suggested model ordinances. 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN SAFETY STANDARDS. American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45 Street, New 
York 17. 1946. 19pp. 

Cuicaco’s REPORT TO THE PEOPLE, 1933-46. 
Mayor’s Office, City Hall, Chicago. 1947. 
372pp. 


Entire issue of 


LABOR DISPUTE SETTLEMENT. 
Law and Contemporary Problems, Spring 
1947. School of Law, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 388pp. $1. 


MUNICIPAL INSURANCE PrAcTICES. Michigan 
Municipal League, 205 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1947. 17pp. $1. 

RACIAL RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS. By The Most 
Reverend Bernard J. Sheil and Loren Miller. 
Chicago Council Against Racial and Religious 
Discrimination, 128 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 2. 1946. 3lpp. 20 cents. 

RECENT COUNCIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
DIRECTORY OF COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 20pp. 
$1. 

Report ON WAR MemoriAts. By National 
Commission of Fine Arts. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 16pp. 
15 cents. 

Revistnc A City CHARTER. By Thomas H. 
Reed. Governmental Research Association, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1947. 
12pp. 25 cents. 

STREAMLINING OFFICE METHODS AND LAYOUTS. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 47pp. $1. 

Tue Texas City OrrictaALt. By Lynn F. Ander- 
son and Wilfred D. Webb. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, University of Texas, 
Austin. 1947. 84pp. 


FINANCE 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE, 
1946-47. The Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20. 1947. 144pp. 

THe FirteEN-Mitt Tax Limit. By Carl J. 
Faist, Director of Finance, City Hall, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 1947. 30pp. 50 cents. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT 1947 CONFERENCE, 
County ASSESSORS OF CALIFORNIA AND STATE 
BoaRD OF EQUALIZATION. Association of 
County Assessors, Sacramento. 1947. 98pp. 

Postwar STATE TAXATION AND FINANCE; RE- 
PORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1947. 38pp. $1. 


FIRE 


AcTION ProcRAM. By President’s Conference 
on Fire Prevention. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 12pp. 
5 cents. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING. Fire Service Extension School, 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown. 
1947. 86pp. 

A Pusiic RELATIONS MANUAL FOR FIRE DE- 
PARTMENTS. National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. 1947. 30pp. $1. 


HEALTH 


THE MASTER PLAN FOR HOSPITALS AND RE- 
LATED FACILITIES FOR NEw YorK City. New 
York (City) Hospital Council of Greater 
New York, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17. 1947. 62pp. 


HOUSING 


HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, UNITED STATES SENATE, ON 
CONTROLLING RENT. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1947. 541pp. 

RECOMMENDED CONNECTICUT STATE BUILDING 
Cope. Connecticut State Housing Authority, 
State Capitol, Hartford. 1947. 146pp. $1.50. 


PERSONNEL 


ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS OF WORKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION LAWS AND DISCUSSION OF COVER- 
AGES. Insurance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. 1946. 15pp. 

ARBITRATION OF GRIEVANCES. Information Of- 
fice, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 1947. 39pp. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROFESSIONS SERIES (1) AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 29pp. 
15 cents. (2) ENGINEERING SCIENCES. 51pp. 
15 cents. (3) MEDICAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS. 
Opp. 5 cents. (4) MeEpIcAL PROFESSIONS. 
19pp. 10 cents. (5) MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
FESSIONAL FIELDS. 29pp. 10 cents. (6) 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 19pp. 10 cents. (7) 
SoctAL SCIENCES. 3lpp. 10 cents. By Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1947. 

EFFICIENCY RATING SysTEM. By United States 
Civil Service Commission. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Amend- 
ed October, 1946. 16pp. 5 cents. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE SUPERVISOR’S JoB. By 
John M. Pfiffner. American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
1947. 20pp. 

PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY, 1947. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D.C. 1947. 2pp. 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


STATE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Laws 4g 
OF JUNE 1, 1946. Information Office, Depart. 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 1947 
45pp. 


PLANNING 


COMPARATIVE DIGEST OF THE PRINCIPAL Po. 
VISIONS OF STATE URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION. National Housing Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 88pp. : 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FALL CONFERENCE, Fon. 
TANA, NoRTH CAROLINA, OCTOBER, 19-2], 
1946. American Institute of Planners, Cam. 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1946. 44pp. 

RECOMMENDED PROGRAM OF PUBLIC IMpRovg- 
MENTS, 1947-1952. Philadelphia Planning 
Commission, Philadelphia 7. 1946. 121pp. 

REPORT ON OFF-STREET PARKING STUDY For 
THE CENTRAL District. Planning Commis- 
sion and Syracuse Traffic Engineer, City Hall, 
Syracuse, New York. 1947. Variously paged. 

SUBDIVISION RULES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THE WICHITA AREA. City Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall, Wichita, Kansas. 1947, 
15pp. 


TRAFFIC 


Two-Hour PARKING METERS. New York State 


Conference of Mayors, Albany. 1947. Un- 
paged. $1. 
(1) City Parxkinc Lots — ACQUISITION AND 


OPERATION. 3pp. $1. (2) REGULATION oF 
OFF-STREET PARKING AND PRIVATE PARKING 
Lots. Spp. $1. (3) ZONING TO REQUIRE 
OrF-STREET PARKING FACILITIES FOR NEW 
BUILDINGS. .6pp. $1. New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and Other Municipal Off- 
cials, Albany. 1946. 


UTILITIES 


EXTENSION OF WATER MAINS IN VARIOUS VIR- 
GINIA Cities. League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 
1947. 7pp. 25 cents. 

PROBLEMS OF AIRPORT ZONING. Civil <Aero- 
nautics Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1947. Spp. 


WELFARE 


SoctaL SecurITyY YEARBOOK. Annual Supple- 
ment to the Social Security Bulletin, 1945. 
Social Security Administration. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 
182pp. 75 cents. 

SoctaL Work YEAR Book, 1947. Russel H. 
Kurtz, editor. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 Street, New York 10. 1947. 714pp. 
$3.50. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ANNE ARUNDEL County (Annapolis), Mary- 
LAND (68,375). City Manager. Experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $7,500 to $12,000. 

BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA (32,807). City 
Manager. Applications close June 30. Salary 
$9,000 to $12,000. Send photograph with per- 
sonnel information to Mayor Jake Venderlei, 
Room 6, City Hall. 

CHARLESTON, Missourr (5,182). Previous 
manager with practical knowledge of engineer- 
ing and finance. Salary $3,500 to $5,500. T. A. 
Zilafro, City Clerk. 

HANNIBAL, Missourr (20,865). City Man- 
ager. Desire experienced manager to inaugurate 
manager plan. Salary $5,000 to $7,500. W. C. 
Fisher, City Clerk. 

HicH Point, NortH CAROLINA (38,495). 
City Manager. Previous manager experience 
preferred. Salary $10,500. City owns and op- 
erates utilities. E. N. Phillipps, Mayor. 

HoLLywoop, FLorIpA (6,239). City Manager. 
Prefer experienced manager. Robert Haymaker, 
Mayor, 1939 Funston Street. 

MANISTEE, MICHIGAN (8,694). City Man- 
ager. Prefer applications from managers. John 
S. Olson, City Commissioner, 518 Oak Street. 

PaDUCAH, KENTUCKY (33,765). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience preferred. 
Salary limitation $5,000. Apply to Sarah Thur- 
man, City Clerk. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Memorial Awards in Political Science. An 
award will be presented at the next annual 
meeting of the Association for the outstanding 
publication of the year in each of the following 
fields: government and democracy, international 
relations, and government and human welfare. 
Publications must be submitted not later than 
October 1. For further information write Robert 
D. Leigh, chairman of committee on awards, 
Social Science Research Council, 70 East 45 
Street, New York 17. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Intelligence Special- 
ists. Salaries range from $7,102 to $9,975 a 
year. Information and application forms may 
be secured from most first and second-class 
postoffices and from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
Applications will be accepted by the commis- 
sion until further notice. 

INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Re- 
search Associates. Several fellowships ranging 
from free tuition ($450) to $2,500 are avail- 
able to outstanding qualified graduate students 


on the basis of need, for the period of October, 
1947, to June, 1948. Those admitted will take 
part in the Institute’s comprehensive survey of 
the development and enforcement of national 
forestry policies. Application forms and fur- 
ther information may be secured from the 
Institute at 684 Park Avenue, New York 21. 


APPOINTMENTS 


EpwIn H. ALLEN, Jr., administrative assist- 
ant to the city manager of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri has been appointed city manager of 
Nevada, Missouri. 

Harvey Hicks ALLEN, director of public 
works, Corpus Christi, Texas, has been made 
city manager of that city. 

Roy S. BRADEN, who was formerly city man- 
ager of Hopewell, Virginia, 1924-31; Arlington 
County, Virginia, from 1932-36; Greenbelt, 
Maryland, 1937-43; and High Point, North 
Carolina, since 1943, has been appointed the 
first city manager of Raleigh, North Carolina. 

CHARLES BraziL, former mayor of Colorado 
City, Texas, has been appointed city manager 
of Taylor, Texas. 

Louis BrRowNLow, former city manager of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and director of Public Administration Clearing 
House from 1931 to 1945, has been appointed 
director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
Foundation in Washington, D. C. 

L. R. Burrow, city manager of Raymond- 
ville, Texas, since 1946 has been appointed first 
manager of Bonham, Texas. 

N. G. Damoose, director of public works in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has been appointed 
first city manager of Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

PauL HERMANN, former administrative as- 
sistant to the manager at Houlton, Maine, and 
more recently a student at the University of 
Maine, has been appointed the first manager of 
Bethel, Vermont. 

CuHarLes L. LINEBACK, former city manager 
of Nevada, Missouri, has been appointed city 
manager of Gainesville, Georgia. 

STEVE MATTHEWS, former manager of Bor- 
ger, Texas, 1939-40, and Pampa, Texas, 1940- 
43, has been reappointed at Pampa. 

C. H. O’Brien, assistant county auditor, has 
been appointed city manager of Eastland, 
Texas, to replace K. B. Tanner who has retired. 

W. H. Oswatt, former administrative assist- 
ant to the city manager at Dallas, Texas, has 
been appointed city manager of Jacksonville, 
Texas. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1947. The authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. 1947. 550 pp. $8.50 with order. 

Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 

Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 

Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best admin- 
istrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 

Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 
the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 

Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 

The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 

Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1939. 60pp. Supplementary 
checklist of 266 suggested items—for the report. 1940. 18pp. $1.50. 

Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1947. 20pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 
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Say) SOUTHERN SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. INC 


For Over 21 Years Manufacturers of 


TRAFFIC, FIRE ALARM & RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


P. 0. BOX 1303 SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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